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ANECDOTES O¥ THE ELEPHANT. 
Mr. Williamson telis an anecdote of an ele- 

phant who used to be called the Pangul,or fool, 

but who vindicated his claim to another charac- 





ter in a very singulor manner. He had refused 
to bear a greater. weight upon a march than 
was agreeable to him, by constantly pulling part 
of the load off his back; and a quarter-master 
of brigade, irritated at his obstinacy, threw a 
tent pin at his head. In a few days after,as the 
animal was going from the camp to water, he 
overtook the quarter-master, and seizing him 
with his trunk, lifted him into a large tamarind 
tree which overhung the road, leaving him to 
cling to the boughs, and get down as well as he 
could. 

Lieutenant Shipp, to try this memory of in- 


| juries, gave an elephant a large quantity of Ca- 


fess. 
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yenne pepper between some bread. The ani- 
mal was much irritated by the offence,and about 
six weeks after, when the unsuspecting joker 
went to fondle him, he endured the caresses 
very placidly, but finished the affair by drench- 
ing his persecutor with dirty water from head to 
foot. 

It is not always, however, in this harmless 
and jocular manner that the elephant displays 
his resentment, as the following authenticated 
instances will show :— 

Anelephant that was exhibited in France 
some years ago, seemed to know when it was 
mocked by any person, and remembered the af- 
front till an opportunity for revenge occurred. 
Aman deceived him by pretending to throw 
something into his mouth ; the animal gave him 
sucha blow with his trunk as knocked him 
down, and broke two of his ribs ; after which it 
trampled upon him, broke one of his legs, and 
bending down on its knees, endeavored to push 
its tusks into his body ; but they luckily ran in- 
to the ground on each side of his thigh, without 
doing him any injury. In this case the provo- 
cation was certainly not deserving of the pun- 








ishment, though in many instances the animal 
is but too justly excited? 

M. Navarette tells us that at Macassar an el- 
ephant-driver had a cocoa-nut given him,which, 
out of wantonness, he struck twice against the 
elephant’s head to break. ‘lhe day following, 
the elephant saw some cocoa-nuts exposed in 
the street for sale, and taking one of them up 
with its trunk, beat it about the driver’s head 
till the man was completely dead. 

Recently, at Liverpool Zoological Gardens, 
after delighting groups of young holiday folks 
by his skillful ane docile performances, the ele- 
phant gave some offence to one of the deputy- 
keepers,and was by him chastised with a broom- 





stick. No one was by to see 


that time, the unfortunate depu- 
ty-keeper was found dead at the 
feet of the insulted beast, having 
been killed, in all probability, by 
a single blow of the animal’s 
trunk. The body presented a 
most appalling spectacle, the 
arms and legs being fractured in 
several places, the skull cloven, 
and the entire body crushed to 
pieces by the animal, who had 
repeatedly trampled upon him. 


Wholesome food,decent cloth- 
ing, and a decent dwelling, are 
all to be desired ; but these may 
all be spoiled and lost by idleness 
and neglect. 








Narrative. 
A VISIT TO JENNY LIND, 


RY GRANT THORRTOw. 


Hitherto, the time, talents, and conversation 
of Miss Lind has been so much monopolized by 
the good, the great, and the noble of the land, 
that a small mortal like myself could not so 
much as see the hem of her garment. Hearing, 
that to escape from the heat, noise, and fashion- 








able crowd of New York, she was removing to 


the pleasant heights in Brooklyn, I obtained 
from Mr. Barnum a letter, as follows: 


New York, 21st May, 1851. 


The bearer, Mr. Thorburn, is a man of the} 
highest respectability, a funny old Scotchman, | 
Miss Lind will be pleased 
to talk with him, he is a very celebrated man, 
known to al] the Literati; he is wealthy, and 
' don’t come begging. 


and an Author, &c. 


(Signed,) P. T. Barnum. 


Armed with this missive, I stood by the door 
of her mansion next morning,at 9 A. M. Irang 


—the servant appeared. 


Says I, this note is for Miss Lind, from Mr. 


Barnum. 
Says he, she aint up. 


‘No matter,’ says I, ‘the sun’s up, she can 
read that note in bed. Tell her, if she is wil- 
ling to see me, I will wait in the parlor till 
[I knew she would 
not say so, it was only a figure of speech, to 
denote the sincerity of my wish.] The man 
looked in my face without moving—TI dare say 
he thought [ was crazy. ‘Go ahead,’ says |, 
In two minutes 
‘Miss Lind says she 
wont make you wait till Christmas ; please sit 
in the parlor. She will be with you in ten min- 


Christmas, if she says so.’ 


‘and deliver your message.’ 
he returned, smiling. 


utes.’ 





I had never seen Miss Lind. The door opened 


I advanced, she met me with a quick step, both 
I held her right hand in my 
left, her left hand in my right. Approximating 
as near as commof sense would permit, and 
looking in her face, ‘and this is Jenny Lind,’ 
said I. Returning the look, and advancing a 
She 


hands extended. 


foot, ‘and this is Laurie Todd,’ said she. 





placed a chair in front of the sofa, she sat on 
the sofa, I sat on the chair; thus, we l»0ked on 
one another, face to face,and thus the language 
of her speaking eyes confirmed the words which 
dropped from her lips. 

She remarked, she read my history, [Laurie 
Todd] about three years ago in Europe, that 


| she thought the description there given of the 


what occurred in the next few | baptism of Rebecca, was the most interesting 
minutes ; but at the expiration of 


scene she ever read in the English books. She 
continued, ‘ can ae repeat that scene, from 
memory ?? Says I, ‘Death only can blot it out,’ 
‘Will you oblige me?’ she continued. Says I, 
‘You have seen the painting of the Goddess of 
Liberty ; that is the costume which adorned the 
person of the ladies at that period. Her father 
had been already dead better than three hun- 
dred days,the dress therefore was in half mourn- 
ing. Her hat was a small black beaver, all the 
fashion at that time, the rim turned up on each 
side, so as to have the ears visible; the hair was 
in a broad fold, resting between the shoulders, 
having the extreme ends fastened with a pin on 
the crown. Hers was very long, and very flax- 
en; she was clothed ina white garment, fine, 
neat and clean, her neck encircled with a black 
bracelet, and around her waist was a black rib- 
bon. The train of her garment was hanging 
on her left arm. The thought, that before an- 
other hour the eyes of the whole congregation 
would be fastened on her alone, brought a faint 
blush on the cheek. When she walked up the 
middle aisle and sat down, third pew from the 
pulpit, I thought I had never beheld any thing 
half as lovely. : 

Lecture being ended,the preacher proclaimed, 
‘Let the person present herself for baptism.’— 
She walked to the altar, a tall, slim figure, 
straight as an Indian arrow, with a measured 
step, like a sentry on duty before the tent of his 
general. While the minister was binding the 
vow of God upon her heart, before the whole 
congregation, she made the responses with the 
same thoughtful composure, as if none but the 
eye of Omnipotence was there. While the 
minister was slowly descending the fifteen steps 
which led from the pulpit, she was untying the 
strings which held on her hat. There she stood, 
her black hat in one hand, a white muslin ker- 
chief in the other, her beautiful and neatly ar- 
ranged flaxen locks all exposed, under a aes 
of light. When the minister dropped the water 
on her white, transparent brow, she shut her 
eyes, and turned her face to heaven. As the 
crystal drops rolled down her blushing cheeks, 
I thought her face shone like an angel, and I 
swore in my heart, if it so willed heaven, that 
nothing but death should part us.” 

Here Miss Lind stood up with excitement.— 
‘Stop, Grant,’ she exclaimed, ‘you ought to have 
been a painter; you place Rebecca before me.’ 
‘And why not?’ said I; ‘perhaps her ransomed 
spirit is hovering over that splendid Bible [point- 
ing to the centre table,] and smiling to see two 
kindred spirits enjoying a foretaste of pleasures 
so divine.’ ‘I doubt it not,’ she observed, ‘for 
with Young, your English poet, I believe that, 
‘ Friends departed, are angels sent from heaven 


Having read Laurie Todd, she put several 
explanatory questions about the yellow fever, 
and other scenes recorded, &c. On these and 
similar subjects we conversed more than 
hour, without being interrupted, but the time of 
my departure was at hand. We rose simulta- 
neously. We held each other’s hands. We 
promised to remember one another at our morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice, that God would so 
prepare our hearts, that we might meet where 
the assembly never breaks up, where friendship 
never ends. 

Here the fountain of the great deep was bro- 
ken up. a big tear o’erflowed its banks,I caught 
the infection. Now, I never saw a tear on a 
woman’s cheek, but I longed to kiss it from its 
resting place, that is to say, provided the thin 
was practicable, and whether or not I reduce 
this principle into practice on the present occa- 
sion, I can’t conceive the sovereign people have 
any right to inquire. Be this as it may, at that 
time, her lips were her own, she had no lord 
Goldschmidt to dispute an old man’s privilege. 

. ¥. Observer. 








on errands full of love.’ ‘And with Paul,’ I 
added, ‘They are ministering angels sent to 
minister to the heirs of salvation.’ 

Here we entered invisible space, and soared 
to worlds on high. She repeated with fine pa- 
thos, the beautiful legend current among the 
peasantry on her native mountains. It concerned 
a mother, who at the dead watches in every 
night, visited the beds of her six motherless 
babes, covering their little hands, and smooth- 
ing their pillow. It is a beautiful illusion. 

We spoke of the especial care which God 
takes of little children, how many instances are 
recorded in our weekly Journals of children be- 
ing lost in the woods, for days, sometimes for 
weeks, the weather inclement, the feet naked, 
the clothes scant, yet found unburtysThey were 
fed on manna from heaven, and gel of the 
covenant muzzled the mouths of the ravenous 
beasts of prey. 





’ 








Morality. 





TOBACCO. 

[We recently noticed “ Uncle Toby’s Stories 
on Tobacco.” The author has consented that 
we should make an extract for the Companion. 
To boys who think, who would not take poison, 
nor even that which they knew would injure 
health, we think the following letter will be in- 
teresting and useful.] 


FROM DR. GEO. HOYT. 


My Dear Lap:—Have you ever been told 
what terrible evils result from the use of To- 
bacco? I presume you have not ; because lads 
of your tender years, especially when living at 
a distance from the “paternal roof,” seldom con- 
verse on the subject with those who understand 
it; and can hardly be supposed to have learned 
it from books. 

But you are now old enough to see through 
the “smoke.” You are nearly fifteen years old, 
and if you have escaped the contagious influ- 
ence of example,especially in the use of cigars, 
you have certainly been most fortunate. To 
know that you are free, having neither the dis- 
position to use, or the desire to taste the vile 
stuff, makes me very happy. 

But to fortify your mind fully against its se- 
ductive influence, you must understand some 
of the reasons which may be urged for eschew- 
ing it. Having learned them, hold them fast. 
They must, however, necessarily be brief,—a 
letter will not admit of a lengthy discussion.— 
Besides, though I take great pleasure in writ- 
ing to you at all times, and upon all subjects 
which have thus far come beneath my pen, 
yet the name, Tobacco, embodies so mych 
that is filthy and nauseous, offensive and dis- 
gusting, that to dwell upon it is exceedingly 
unpleasant. 

What I propose, then, is to tell you some of 
the personal evils or dangers which arise from 
its use, and to show the manner in which they 
come upon us. 

Those who make a liberal use of this drug, 
in every form, unless they use counteracting 
agents, such as rum, gin, brandy, &c., are gen- 
erally pale and sallow. Why? Because the 
narcotic power of Tobacco weakens the capilla- 

vessels of the skin, so they will circulate but 





little red blood. Besides this loss of power in 
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the vessels, the blood loses a part of its site. 
and is less red. This condition always : 
impaired digestion, or the introduction, mte iy) 
circulation, of poisonous matter. The sallow, 
leaden color of some persons is caused by de- 
ites on what we call the true skin, beneath 
the cuticle, of impurities “strained” from the 
blood. . 

The subjects of Tobacco are usually hin of 
flesh—“ poor,” as we say. Whi ? Because it 
interferes with digestion. The action of the 
stomach is weakened,and the juices there formed 
are of an inferior quality. Consequently, when 
food is taken,the combination is deficient in the 
elements of blood. Here is seen the want of 
material for flesh. Poor food, or imperfect di- 

estion, makes blood of inferior quality,—not 
| erm within himselfthe means of making flesh, 
the individual wastes away. A while since I 
met a gentleman, about fifty years of age, who 
had refrained from the use of Tobacco a little 
more than four months, whose weight had in- 
creased twenty-five pounds. = =— 

It brings a trembling hand quite similar to a 
drunkard’s. Why ? Because Tobacco is equal- 
ly injurious to the nerves and muscles as to the 
blood. A nerve furnishes the stimulus which 
moves the muscle. If then both nerve and mus- 
cle be poisoned by Tobacco, the power of mo- 
tion becomes unsteady, and consequently the 
limb trembles. If you poison the fountain you 
corrupt the stream also. ; 

It is a prominent, probably a chief cause of 
the sudden deaths which happen among men. 
Why? Because the heart is a muscle. It is 
lean meat, and gets the power to beat and pul- 
sate from the nerves, as I have just told you.— 
It is kept in continual action by the stimulus of 
the blood. When this terrible poison has worked 
its way into the blood, the nerves, and muscles, 
including, of course the heart, as Tobacco al- 
ways does when used, then the heart begins to 
beat irregularly. It palpitates, just as the hand 
trembles; and folks say they have ‘heart disease.’ 
After a time it stops, refuses to beat at all, and 
the foolish lover of Tobacco dies—a victim of a 
useless, loathsome habit. 

Do you ask why al] men who use it, do not 
die? There are several answers to this ques- 
tion. One reason lies in the perspiration—a 
man who sweats much will throw off the poison 
through the pores of the skin very rapidly.— 
Probably a good share of what is imbibed into 
the system, is thrown out again by this class of 
persons. Hence, the laboring classes are more 
safe in its use, than those of delicate and seden- 
tary habits. There is also a constitutional dif- 
ference among men. One has a strong resist- 
ing power against all poisons—another is very 
susceptible. What may destroy one man, the 
next will scarcely feel; and we find all the 
shades of imaginable difference, from the lion 
frame of a mountain forester, to the delicate,sen- 
sitive, nervous, debilitated disciple of fashion and 
folly. 

Thus I might prove to you how Tobacco caus- 
es inflammation of the throat, and spoils the 
voice, gets disease into the tubes leading to the 
lungs ; how it brings sleepless nights, irritable 
minds, fiery passions, impaired judgement, loss 
of memory, &c. &c. But I think I have writ- 
ten you enough for the present. ; 

Be a good nephew, and profit by the advice 
of Your affectionate friend, Gro. Hoyt. 

Boston, 20 Winter-st., June 3, 1852. 


THE WAY OF THE UNGODLY. 


“Can you tell me who lived on the island 
at the end ofthe village? As there is an old 
moat round it, and the remains of an old draw- 
bridge yet standing, I suppose that it once had 
a house on it; but, old as you are, it might 
have been before your time.” 

* When I[ was a lad, the house was standing, 
sir, and a dismal habitation it was, as far as I 
can remember. There is a gloom about the 
island even now, and most likely there ever will 
be till the ploughshare has passed over the 
tangled ground, and the old moat is filled up. 
We call the moat, Pamela’s Pond; and when 
a stranger asks the reason, he seldom gets more 
than a shake of the head from the old people 
of the village, for few of them like to talk of it.” 

“A melancholy history, [ suppose ?” 

“It is, sir; but you shall have it in few words. 
The house on the island belonged to one Cap- 
‘tain Smithers, who was of a wilful and unbri- 
dled temper, and feared neither God nor man. 
‘He had children, but he brought them not up 
in the fear of the Lord, and no wonder that they 


were — and disobedient. God’s holy word 
says, ‘Children, obey your parents ; ‘ Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger ; but these 
things were little heeded in the household of 
Captain Smithers. ‘The Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous; but the way of the un- 
golly shall perish.’ ” 

“ The captain came to no good, then, I sup- 

se 2” 
* You shall hear, sir. He was abad man; 
unjust and hard-hearted to others,and crue] to his 
own soul. By his tyranny he drove away his 
sons, and they became vagabonds; and as for 
his daughter Pamela, a fine young creature, 
she was found, one morning, drowned in the 
moat! The captain spread the report that it 
was an accident; but a paper, in the pocket of 
thé poor girl, told a different tale. Her father 
was forcing her to marry against her will; and 
rather than submit, she destroyed herself.— 
Ever since then the moat has been called ‘ Pa- 
mela’s Pond.’” 

“ A sad account, indeed; and what became 
of the captain ?” 

“«'There is no peace unto the wicked,’ and 
he had none; but he little thought that his time 
was so short. It was not more than three 
months from the death of his daughter that the 
draw-bridge, which was in a crazy state, broke 
under him and his horse on his return home one 
dark night in a state of intoxication, and both 
he and his horse were drowned in the same 
pond. The way of the wicked is indeed hard.” 








Nurserp. 


- ORIGINAL. 
SISTER ANNIE’S STORIES. 


NO. I. 

‘Are you so soon tired of playing ?’ said sister 
Annie, to a little boy and girl who entered the 
room where she was writing. 

‘ No, sister,’ said the little boy, ‘we are not 
tired, but you promised us a story, and itis four 
o’clock now.’ 

‘Is it so late? You are very prompt this 
time, Charley. I fear you are anticipating too 
much,’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by anticipating, 
sister, but we want to hear the story, don’t we, 
Lizzie ? 

‘Yes, and I know what anticipating means.’ 

‘Well, Lizzie,’ said the sister, ‘you can ex- 
plain the word to Charley, and agree upon a 
subject for the story,while I put away my writ- 
ing desk.’ 

‘We are anticipating a pleasant story,’ said 
Charley, as his sister re-entered the room. 
‘Very well applied,Charley, you have learned 
something to-day,haven’t you ? said Annie,with 
a smile of approval. ‘ Well, what shall the sto- 
ry be about ?” 

‘ Any thing you choose, sister,’ said both at 
once. 

‘I think T’ll tell you of an honorable little 
boy, then. 

This afternoon, while I was writing by the 
window, I overheard the conversation of some 
little boys who were playing in the street. One 
of them said of another, in a very decided tone, 
‘You can’t make him cheat.’ ‘Can’t make him 
cheat,’ said I to myself, ‘that is really an honest 
boy.’ Then I hoped that the same could be said 
in truth of my brothers. While thinking of this, 
I remembered one little boy who used to go to 
school with me. His name was Edwin. He 
was a pretty boy, and all the scholars liked him, 
because he was always pleasant and obliging. 
His mother was a poor widow, and could not 
afford to send him to school all the time. Ed- 
win was as fond of fun as any bright black- 
eyed-boy, but he was very honest. Now there 
are a great many ways of cheating, besides in 
play, and money matters. Edwin, or Eddy, as 
we used to call hinf, was never known to cheat 
in play, and for that reason the scholars always 
liked to have him join in their games. He stu- 
died very hard in school, never idling away the 
moments, as some boys and girls did. Would 
it have been honest if he had dne so, Char- 
ley ?’ 





wide with astonishment; ‘I don’t see how.’ 


mother w 











‘It would not be cheating to play in school, 
would it sister?’ said Charley, opening his eyes 


‘I think it would, Charley; at any rate, Ed- 
dy, the honest boy, thought so. He said his 
orking to send him to school, and 
it would be’cheating her if he did not improve 
every moment of his school hours; it would be 


cheating the other scholars, if by playing he 
attracted their attention from their books in 
sehool hours ; then, too, he should cheat himself 
out of an education, if he did not study.’ 

‘That is queer,’ interrupted Charley, ‘to cheat 
himself,’ 

‘Well, those were the reasons which Eddy 
gave for spending his time so well in school.— 
There are not mary little boys and girls who 
are willing to believe that they are cheating 
themselves, by wasting their school days. I 
well recollect, one Saturday afternoon, all the 
school went to gather nuts. We started from 
the school house in high glee. Eddy was one 
of the most merry of the group. We spent the 
afternoon in roaming through the woods, mak- 
ing various wonderful discoveries, of birds’ nests 
and curious flowers,and filing our baskets with 
the brown nuts. Many a good laugh we had 
too, when the wind would occasionally pelt our 
unfortunate heads soundly with a shower of 
nuts, from the trees above us. But the declin- 
ing sun warned us that it was getting late, and 
baskets in hands, we were returning home, 
when one of the boys, James Tuller, espied a 
bird’s nest in a tree, and could not be satisfied 
until he had climbed up toit. Incoming down, 
his foot touched the basket, which he had left 
on the ground, tipped it over and spilled all the 
nuts. He gathered up some of them, but as 
the others had gone on, he was in too much 
haste to stop for all, though he was sadly vexed 
at his loss. While running to overtake the oth- 
ers, he came to a basket of nuts. He knew it 
was Eddy’s, but he was no where to be seen, 
and supposing no one saw him, he thought he 
would take a few. ‘I wont take many,’ said 
the naughty boy te himself. ‘He wont miss 
them.’ Having transferred to his own basket 
as many as he dared to, he ran on to join the 
others. But where was Eddy? He had left 
the path to gather some flowers for his sister, 
and soon came up with us, his basket in one 
hand and flowers in the other. ‘Why Eddy,’ 
said one, ‘I thought your basket was full.’ ‘So 
it was, but I left it in the path, and perhaps the 
squirrels helped themselves.’ So honest him- 
self, he did not suspect others of dishonesty. 

Somo of tho hays caw Tames tako tho nts. 
and told Eddy of it. ‘I’d pay him for it,’ said 
one. ‘We'll get him to leave his basket and 
climb a tree, and you can take as many as you 
missed.’ 

*O no indeed, I would not do such a thing,’ 
said Eddy, with astonishment depicted on his 
countenance—TI would rather go without any. 
Why that would be stealing, real stealing.’ 

‘ But he stole yours, and they belong to you,’ 
said one of the boys. 

‘Well, I’m sorry ; I would rather have given 
him all my nuts,’ said Eddy, sadly; ‘but don’t 
ask me to cheat,’ said he, his dark eyes flashing 
as he spoke. ‘My mother says it is wicked, 
very, very wicked. She says we must be honest 
in all things, or we never can be happy.’ 

‘Oh, we'll shame Jim Tuller for that,’ said 
several. 

‘ No, dont mention it, please dont,’ said Ed- 
dy, ‘1 hope he will be sorry of himself 

And so he was. The boys told him what 
Eddy had said, and he repented sincerely of his 
conduct. Often after, when Eddy obliged him 
in any way, he would be humbled by the recol- 
lection of the stolen nuts. Eddy’s example led 
him to see how much beauty there was in hon- 
esty, and after that it could be said of him, too, 
‘ He never cheats.’ 

‘ What became of Eddy,’ said Charley—‘do 
you know him now? 

‘Yes, dear, but I will tell you more of him 
another time ; for here is Henry coming up the 
steps with the Youth’s Companion, and youcan 
both listen while he reads it.’ Erta. 


Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL. 


A SAD SCENE. 


Dear Children,—Through the kindness of 
Mr. Editor, I want to tell you how bad I felt 
this morning. Our family were sent for, to go 
to our near neighbor’s, to witness the last strug- 
gles of human nature. We went—and never 
shall I forget the indescribable anguish depict- 
ed on every countenance. Did you ever stand 
by the bed-side of the dying? Well, at the 
foot of the couch sat the pale, emaciated moth- 

















ety, while other friends lingered around 
door, and im more distant suite of the i 
The dying one looked all around her, but could 
not speak to us. It was evident that the ange] 
of death was near, and ready to do his biddin 
Oh it was sad indeed, to see the young, the 
bright, the beautiful, closing her eyes in death, 
Yet it was the Lord’s will, and we felt that we 
must quietly submit; for perhaps He had need 
of just such spirits as her’s. 

For a long time Nature seemed loth to yield 
to the “King of terrors;” but the mandates of 
Heaven must be obeyed, so Nature retreated 
before the “grim monster.” She was not afraid 
to die, for it was said that she calmly trusted jn 
God; and He has promised to go with us 
through the “dark valley and shadow of death,” 
and with such a guide we need not fear, if we 
trust in him. 

Some of you doubtless have been called to 
part with a beloved parent, brother or sister 
and such of you will know something of these 
sisters’ feelings, when they took the cold hand 
and murmured the last, sad farewell. ; 

Now, we Sabbath-school children, must learn 
from our lessons and teachers, the way to 
happy in such an hour as this. Do not put «f 
repentance tilla sick bed, when your fraaes 
will be seized with excruciating pain, periaps, 
or your mind may be wandering in the mazes 
of unreasonableness—but rather seek the Lord 
in your youth, when you have strength +f mind 
to concentrate your thoughts. 

The most of you are strangers to me, yet I 
love you, because you all have immortal souls, 
for whom the Savior died. 

I wish you much happiness,my young friends, 
and true happiness is only to be found in the 
path of Religion. That all of you may find it, 
is the sincere wish of your friend, 


Windham, N. H. EMILETTE, 














Parental. 








LETTER.TO A CHILD. 


Among the thousand almost imperceptible 
Infucnces upvu childicu, whuse effects are like 
the noiselessly falling, but beneficent dew, not 
the least is that of little epistles addressed to 
them. The innumerable words and deeds of 
kindness with which parental love unceasingly 
encircles a child, the effacing hand of Time 
may render indistinct upon his mind; but the 
affectionate counsel which flows through pen 
and ink,—at some future day, when the breath 
of the world is chilling and corrupting the heart 
—may arrest the attention and call up the 
touching array of kindnesses and counsels from 
those who have long slumbered in death. 

A case now occurs to me of a Christian fath- 
er, who, being dead thus spake to a son just en- 
tering upon his manhood. The lines of earnest 
appeal traced by that hand so many years be- 
fore, reached his heart, and by the blessing of 
Heaven, he became a new man in Christ Jesus 
and a preacher of his everlasting gospel. 

In this view, mothers as well as children, 
may not be uninterested in the enclosed famil- 
iar letter from a father to his child. in. T 


My Dear Little Daughter :—You are not yet 
old enough to read this letter, for you are not 
two years old; but your mother can read it to 
you, and tell you that it was from your father, 
who loves you very much. Besides, when you 
are grown up and have learned to read, if you 
love your father as much as he loves you,it will 
be very pleasant for yuu to look over the letter 
which he wrote to you when you were s0 
young. And I hope, too, it may do you good 
todoso. You area darling child, my daugh- 
ter, to your father and mother. You have made 
us very happy since you came tous. We love 
to hear your little prattle—it is so sweet to our 
ears to hear your musical voice calling us “dear 
papa—dear mama,I an? papa’s happy daughter.” 
We have reason to be very thankful to our 
heavenly Father that he gave you to us; and 
when you was so sick, and your mother wat 
sick—very sick—also, and I was afraid that ! 
should be left alone, then God was very good 


ful things that you have ever seen—the flowers 
in papa’s garden, and the birds which you see 
flying in the air,and their music which you love 
to hear. 








er—four sisters were gazing with intense anxi- 


and kind, and made you both well again— fj 
Should we not love and obey so good a Being Ff 
as God is? He made all the good and beaut [7 


You know, my sweet child, how much you 
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sther and mother love you, and wish to have 
ou love them. But their strongest desire for 
ou is that you may love your Father who lives 
up in heaven ; for if you do this, we know that 
ou will love us—you will obey us. This you 
ill see is right, if you look at the sixth chapter 
of Bphesians—the first verse. If youlove God, 
and obey your parents, you will be happy too. 
Your father always loves to see you happy, and 
to do all he can to make you so. But he could 
not make you happy if you werea naughty girl, 
and did not love to obey your parents. Good 
little girls are happy girls; but naughty girls 
sre unhappy. My darling, I hope, will always 
be happy because she is good. : 

This letter is written by your very affection- 
ate father.—.Mother’s Magazine. 


acres 


Natural Sistorp. 
THE FOX AND THE PIGS. 


Much has been written to show the reason- 
ing powers of the brute creation; but nothing 
that [ have ever read of the dog, the horse, the 
elephant, the spider, the ant, or the bee, seems 
to prove more clearly that brutes or insects 
think and form conclusions, than that which I 
am now about to relate of the action of foxes. 

Ona certain day, many years ago, a farmer 
inthe northen part of Connecticut was a wit- 
ness to the following proceeding on the part of 
a fox that had somewhere secured for himself a 
small pig, and was taking it on his back to his 
burow. On comingto a small, rapid stream, 
he seemed: to hesitate for awhile on the bank, 
ind then laid down the dead pig and went on 
toa piece of woods near by, from which he 

oon returned with a stick of wood in his mouth. 

He laid the wood down and took up the pig, 

land then again laid the pig down.and took up 

the wood. Not seeming to be satisfied with 

etrial, he went again to the woods and brought 
back alarger stick than before. He made the 
ame trial again, by taking up the pig and com- 
paring it with the wood he had brought.— 

Being apparently satisfied with the trial, he 
ook the wood in his mouth and swam across 
e stream and then returned with it to the side 
here the pig was lying on the bank; and lay- 

ing it down, he took up the pig and crossed the 
eam with it in safety, and bore it away for 
is own breakfast or that of his cubs. Let any 
ne explain the action of the fox as he may, the 
th of the story may be relied on. 

' At another time, a fox made his way into a 
en which was built of rails,in which was a fine 
mily of pigs, along with their natural protector 
emother. ‘The fox was afraid to attempt ta- 
ing one of the pigs, until he was quite sure 
athe could make his escape from the pen 

Fith it in safety. Sohe took a stick in his 
Mouth, and sprung through the opening be- 

een the rails with it, and then sprung back 

gain, and repeated the operation of springing 
ackward and forward with the stick in his 

outh, until he was satisfied that it would be a 

sfeprize. But he was mistaken. He had not 
i ade the proper calculation for the difference 

Between a straight stick and a living, struggling 

g; and before he could get through the aper- 

te, he found himself in the jaws of the moth- 
@; and instead of making his breakfast from a 
Joung pig, he was himself devoured. 
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I earn enough to keep soul and body together, 
The sovereign people need not infer from this, 
that I spend Uncle Sam’s money for nought. 
The office must be filled by some one, and, 
though seventy-nine, I can perform the duties 
of my department as well as in my twenty- 
ninth year. I never eat the bread of idleness 
nor will I, while { can grasp a hammer, or blow 
the bellows. I have made these remarks with- 
out the knowledge of any of the parties referred 
to. It is to cancel a debt of gratitude due the 
Giver of all good,{and to men his instruments ; 
and to remind my neighbors, that a deed done 
with good intent, seldom goes unrewarded, 
even in this life. ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.’ 
In my case, the promise is fulfilled to the letter. 
In 1794, I cast my bread on the waters of the 
Atlantic ocean ; 1851, I found it floating on the 
shores of the Hudson river.—Grant Thorburn. 


THE CAPTAIN TURNED PREACHER. 


A lady, who was actively engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures and religious 
tracts, went on one occasion to the quay at 
Plymouth, and requested permission of a cap- 
tain to go on board a man-of-war,in which were 
about 800 men, and many dissipated females.— 
The captain said— 

‘Madam, it will be of no avail; you will on- 
ly meet with abuse.’ 

She answered—‘ With your leave, I'll go.’ 

‘Certainly,madam,’ he replied ; and she went. 
Something occurred during the time which irri- 
tated the captain, who swore a most dreadful 
oath. The lady said— 

‘Sir, as you have granted me one favor,I hope 
you will confer another.’ 

‘Certainly, madam,’ was the reply. 

‘It is then, sir, that you will please to keep 
from swearing while I am on your ship.’ 

This he complied with. After the lady had 
gone round the ship, and given away some 
tracts, (and to the honor of British sailors, be it 
spoken, they treated her with the greatest re- 
spect,) she returned to the captain, who was 
standing at the entrance of the vessel,and thank- 
ing him kindly, said— 

‘I have one more favor to ask of you, sir—I 
hope you will comply with it.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ was the reply. 

‘It is this,’ she said, presenting him with the 
New Testament; ‘1 desire you will read it 
through twice.’ 

He replied, ‘I will, madam, for my word’s 
sake.’ 

Some years afterwards, when on a visit to a 
place about five miles from Plymouth, on the 
Lord’s day,she went to church, where she heard 
an excellent sermon. As she was returning 
through the church-yard, a gentleman accosted 
her and said, 

‘Do you remember, madam, giving to a cap- 
tain a New Testament, after distributing some 
tracts on board a man-of-war, and desiring him 
to read it through twice? 

‘ Yes sir,’ she replied. 

He added, ‘I am the man to whom you gave 
it, and I have been preaching to you to-day.— 
Through your instrumentality God has brought 
me to love that book which [| once despised.’ 








Religion. 














Benevolence. 
BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS. 
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THE LITTLE IMAGE MERCHANT. 


The Rev. Mr. B., passing late on a Saturday 
evening through one of the crowded thorough- 
fares of our great city, had his attention ar- 
rested by the clear tones of a childish voice ut- 
tering the following somewhat singular an- 
nouncement: 

‘Only sixpence ; the holy family for sixpence! 
The holy family, sir?’ repeated the little mer- 
ehant, as Mr. B. paused before his tray of plas- 
ter images,some of which were beautifully mod- 
eled. ‘The virgin Mary with our Savior in her 
arms, and St. John leaning against her knee— 
only sixpence !’ 

‘Do you know anything about our Savior, 
my poor child?’ asked Mr. B., looking kind- 
ly on his pale, sunken features, and ragged 
dress. 

‘Yes sir,’ replied the boy promptly, and yet 
modestly ; ‘I know that he died for sinners, and 
I hope that he died for me.’ 

‘That is right, my child, hope on; no one ev- 
er trusted to Christ in vain.’ 

‘So mother used to say.’ 


‘Used,’ repeated Mr. B., feeling deeply inter- 
ested—‘you have lost her then ?” 

‘Yes sir, she dicd nearly a twelvemonth ago 
—she’s better off.’ 

‘Do you model these pretty figures ?” 

‘No sir, my master makes them, and I sell 
them, if I can, and give him the money.’ 

‘Is he kind to you ?” 

‘I don’t want to complain of him,’ said the 
boy—‘f he had not employed me, I must have 
starved.’ 

‘ But you have one comfort, my child, in all 
your trials and troubles.’ 

‘Yes, sir, one great comfort!’ replied the 
boy, understanding Mr. 3B. immediately, and 
smiling, as he raised his large, heavy eyes to 
heaven. 

By this time a crowd of idle men and boys 
had begun to collect; and Mr. B. having pur- 
chased as many of the little plaster figures as 
he could carry,and given the boy a trifle beside 
for himself, proceeded on his way. He always 
regretted not having remembered to ask the lit- 
tle merchant where he resided; for when he 
went to look for him a few days afterwards he 
was gone, and he has never seen him sinee, or 
been able to gain the slightest clue to his name 
or abode. The winter before last was a very 
hard season for the poor; and it is possible that 
the boy, who looked ill able to bear the contin- 
ual exposure to its inclemency, was mercifully 
taken away, and is now with his God and Sav- 
ior in heaven. We need never be uneasy about 
those who hope in Jesus, and make him their 
trust. He will take care of them, and bring 
them safely home in his own good time. 

[London Child’s Companion. 





SECTARIANISM AND UNION. 


What Christains agree in,is that which makes 
them Christians; what they differ in, is what 
has given rise to their other names—names 
which will not be known in heaven, and it were 
well ifthey should from this moment pass into 
perpetual oblivion. This thought, I would fain 
indelibly impress on every mind, that it is the 
faith all Christains hold in common, in which 
salvation lies. It does not lie in points of sec- 
tarian controversy, but in those great funda- 
mentals which unite all Christians together, 
and make them one brotherhood, one indissolu- 
ble body, rHE Bopy or.Curist. Presbyterians 
are not saved by their Presbyterian peculiarities, 
nor Episcopalians by theirs, nor Independents 
by theirs; but all are saved by what all hold in 
common—by what makes them Christians, not 
what makes sectarians. There is comparatively 
no importance in points of sectarian strife and 
division, no importance whatever, relatively, to 
the high end pursued, the recovery of immortal 
beings perishing in sin; and seriousness in 
in seeking this end, is incompatible with being 
occupied ourselves, or wishing to occupy others 
about matters, which instead of promoting may 
deteat it. I do not say that it is absolutely of 
no importance what side be right or what side 
be wrong in sectarian controversies, but that 
the importance is small, comparatively ; and 
that to seek to enlist the world whether on this 
or that of these contending sides, is not the 
way to save them from the infinite ruin which is 
impending over them. 











Descriptive. 
BEAUTIES OF THE MORNING. 


The following beautiful extract is from a fa- 
miliar letter written by Mr. Webster while in 
Virginia, a few years since, to a friend in Bos- 
ton. The extract is one of the most striking 
descriptions of the beauties of the morning 
which we have ever read, and is an additional 
evidence of the varied accomplishments of the 
great statesman: 

5 o’clock A. M., Richmond, April 28, 1847. 

Whether it be a favor or an annoyance, you 
owe this letter to my habits of early rising.— 
From the hour marked at the top of the page, 
you will naturally conclude that my compan- 
ions are not now engaging my attention, as we 
have not calculated on being early travelers to- 








day. 

This city has a “ pleasant seat.” It is high; 
the James river runs below it, and when I went 
out, an hour ago, nothing was heard but the 
roar of the Falls. The air is tranquil, and its 
temperature mild. It is morning, and a morn- 





._ — 


knows the morning in its metaphorical senges, 
applied to so many objects and on go many oc- 
casions. The health, strength and beauty ‘of 
early life lead us to call that period “the morn. 
ing of life.” Of a lovely young woman we say 
she is “bright as the morning” and no one 
doubts why Lucifer is called “son of the morn- 
ing. 

But the morning itself, few people,inhabitants 
of cities, know anything about. Among all our 
good people, not one in a thousand sees the sun 
rise once a_year. They know nothing of the 
morning. Their idea of it is that it is that part 
of the day which comes along after a cup of 
coffee and a beefsteak, or a piece of toast.— 
With them morning is not a new issuing of 
light, a new bursting forth of the sun, a new 
waking up of all that has life, from a sort of 
temporary death, to behold again the works of 
God, the heavens and the earth; it is only a part 
of the domestic day, belonging to breakfast, to 
reading the newspapers, answering notes, send- 
ing the children to school, and giving orders for 
dinner. The first streak of light, the earliest 
purpling of the east, which the lark springs up 
to greet, and the deeper and deeper coloring 
into orange and red, until at length the “ glori- 
ous sun is seen, regent of day,”—this they nev- 
er enjoy, for they never see it. 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound 
in all languages, but they are strongest, per- 
haps, in those of the East, where the sun is 
often an object of worship. 

King David speaks of taking to himself 
the “ wings of the morning.” This is highly 
poetical and beautiful. The wings of the morn- 
ing are the beams of the rising sun. Rays of 
light are wings. It is thus said that the sun of 
righteousness shall arise “ with healing in his 
wings”—a rising sun which shall scatter life 
and health and joy throughout the universe. 

M.lIton has fine descriptions of morning, but 
not so many as Shakspeare, from whose writ- 
ing pages of the most beautiful imagery, all 
founded on the glory of morning, might be filled. 

I never thought that Adam had much the ad- 
vantage of us, from having seen the world 
while it was new. 

The manifestations of the power of God, like 
his mercies,are “new every morning,” and fresh 
every moment. 

We see as fine risings of the sun as even 
Adam saw, and its risings are as much a mira- 
cle now as they were in his day, and I think a 
good deal more, because it is now a part of the 
miracle that for thousands and thousands of 
years he has come to his appointed time with- 
out the variation of a millionth part of a second. 
Adam could not tell how this might be. I know 
the morning—I am acquainted with it, and I 
love it. I love it, fresh and sweet as it is—a 
daily new creation, breaking forth and calling 
all that have life and breath and being, to new 
adoration, new enjoyments, and new gratitude. 

Danreu WaBSTER. 








Obituary. 


Died, in Waltham, July 8th, Mrs. Carua- 
rinE W. Farnswortn,wife of Mr. Oel Farns- 
worth. Inthe death of Mrs. Farnsworth, an 
affectionate husband, a young and interesting 
family, a large circle of beloved friends,and the 
church of which she was a consistent and de- 
voted member, have experienced a loss which. 
can be adequately appreciated, by those only 
who have been called upon to sever ties so ten- 
der and endearing. Her heart was ever awake 
to the trials and sufferings of the destitute, af- 
flicted and oppressed. To sympathise with, 
and to console those in affliction, was a living 
principle of her being. Active, considerate, 
affectionate, she ever met the obligations rest- 
ing upon her in such a manner as to leave a 
lasting impress of her character upon the hearts 
of her friends. 

Willing to live for her family and the world, 
she was yet willing to sever every tie that 
bound her to earth, whenever it should please 
Him, by whom she had been redeemed, to call 
her to himself. Joy is mingled with sorrow. 
The remembrance of her virtues and her worth, 
will ever be to her friends a living source of con- 
solation, for the loss they have sustained in 
her death.— Congregationalist. 


A Tuovent.—Eternity has neither birth, 
death, youth, infancy, nor old age. 
Maxtm.—He is not so good as he should be, 














ing sweet, and fresh,and delightful. Everybody | 


who does not strive to be better than he is. 
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Editorial. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS SAWYER. 


In all new settlements there is of course, a 
great demand for planks, boards, and other 
building materials: consequently the saw-mill 
is one of the first buildings erected, especially 
where there is water power. 

A mill was erected in a certain new settle- 
ment, on a small stream which afforded water 
enough to drive the mill only during the spring 
freshet. While the water lasted, Mr. H., the 
owner, was accustomed to run the mill night 
and day, except on the Sabbath. The mill 
was always still before twelve o’clock on Sat- 
urday night. The Sabbath he regarded as 
God’s time,and to employjit for purposes of gain, 
he thought was robbing God. He used to think 
it strange that some men who would not for the 
world rob a fellow man of a dollar, would with- 
out hesitation rob God of his Sabbaths. 

Mr. C., one of Mr. H’s neighbors, had brought, 
during the winter, quite a number of logs to the 
mill to be sawed. The dry weather was com- 
ing on, and they were not yet sawed, for Mr. 
H. sawed the logs in the order in which they 
were brought to him. 

*‘ Some of my logs,” said Mr. C., as he came 
one day to the mill, “will have to lie over all 
summer, I am afraid.” 

“JT am afraid they will,” said Mr. H., “unless 
we have an uncommonly wet spring.” 

“J hope it will rain soon, and keep on rain- 
ing till my logs are sawed.” 

** What would become of the spring crops in 
that case ?” 

“ That is another matter. 
care for. I have only my house and barn to at- 
tend to. IfI can get them up in time it is all 
that I care for.” 

“There are some other things which you 
ought to care for.” 

** What are they ?” 

“The welfare and interest of your neighbors, 
for one thing.” 

“ Every one must take care of himself.” 

“ That is not the law. The law says, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“Ifa man does not take care of himself, I 
don’t know who will.” 

“Tam afraid you do not take very good care 
of yourself.” 

“I don’t know about that. I look out pretty 
well for number one, like all the rest of the 
world.” 

*] don’t believe you take very good care of 
your soul.” 

“That may be, but I did not come to see 
about that, but about my logs. I was thinking, 
the other day, that a great deal of water must 
be lost on Sundays, and seeing the necessity 
thore is in the case, I think it is your duty to 
run the mill on Sundays.” 

“Thad rather lose the water than lose my 
soul,” 

“J don’t want you to lose your soul, but I 
want you to save the water.” 

“ Here is the law,” said he, taking a Bible 
from a log which lay near him—Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. That is what it 


says. It don’t say any thing about saving wa- 
ter.” 


Mr. C. began to get angry, but he tried to 
conceal it. 

“ Will you let me have the care of the mill 
on Sunday?” “By no means.” ‘ Why not?” 

“ Because it is just as much against the law 


for you to run it on Sunday, as to run it my- 
self.” 








I have no crops to 


“What if it is? No harm can come to you 


for my doing it. What possible harm can come 
to you 2” 


“I don’t know. 1 can’t say what God would 


do to me or to you, if I suffered you to run the 


mill on the Sabbath ; but suppose we were sure 
that no harm would come to either of us; that 
would be no reason for disobeying God.” 

“ You have a strange way of reasoning,” said 
Mr. C., taking his departure. 

Does the reader think with Mr. C., or does 
he think that Mr. H., in paying regard to the 
authority of God as authority, acted in the most 


reasonable manner ? J. A. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Canaan, Ct., Feb. 23, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I cannot remem- 
ber when I was unacquainted with the Youth’s 
Companion. The first ones I saw were some 
volumes which my aunt took when she was a 
little girl, Then my brother took them, who is 
now a senior in College. Then my elder sister. 
Now they are all mine. They call them the 
“little papers,” but I find all the full grown 

eyes reading them. | Yours respectfully, 
Saran W. Knicur. 


Litchfield, Me., 4th mo., 13th, 1852. 
Friend Willis:—With much pleasure I for- 
ward two good names for thy subscription list. 
Let me introducethem. My friend and school- 
mate, Valentine M. Farr, and George Horn, of 
West Gardiner, a very good boy, with whom 
we have the pleasure of an intimate acquaint- 
ance. They request me to forward the money 
with their names. I accordingly enclose two 
dollars for them, and one for myself, as my year 

has nearly expired. Joun W. Gopparp. 








Variety. 
THE TIMELY SHOWER. 


There wasa great traveller named Mungo 
Park. He went out to explore the interior of 
Africa. In the way he was robbed, and struck 
off into the desert to avoid slavery or death. 
There thirst overtook him, and no water was 
at hand. His strength failed, giddiness and 
sickness came over him. “I felt,” says he, “as 
if the hour of death was fast approaching: here 
must terminate all my hopes, here must my 
short span of life come to an end!” He cast, 
as he thought, a last look on the surrounding 
scene, and the world vanished from his recol- 
lection. Thus he lay till the dew of night re- 
called him to his senses, and he had the satis- 
faction to see the heaven black with clouds, viv- 
id flashes of lightning burst from the dark sky, 
thunder crashed through the forest. and the 
wind began to roar loudly. At length God 
sent down the heavy drops of rain; the poor 
traveller pulled off his clothes and spread them 
on the sand ; and then as they became soaked, 
he wrung them out into his mouth, and thus his 
strength was restored, he reached an inhabited 
country ; and this timely shower was to him 
THe Water or Lire. He that careth to 
restore life to the fainting traveller, shall He 
not much more care to restore, by the supply of 
the true “ Living Water,” life to the soul of 
man! 








——= 
WE MUST ENCOURAGE OUR MINISTER. 


But how? Pay his salary promptly? This 
is an essential point. But still he will sink.— 
What then? shall we treat him with respect ?— 
Yes, certainly. But then he would die of dis- 
couragement under the kindest treatment, and 
the affectionate smile of the whole church. He 
would give more for one fervent prayer, than 
the whole round of fashionable civility. Never, 
no never, can you encourage him, while he sees 
you not at the prayer-meeting. All the rest, 
though highly proper, can never keep up his 
courage. Anda minister whose courage rests 
only on these, and is contented with these, is 
not worth a fig. Courage he may have, but no 
thanks to you for it. You have fed it only with 
works of chaff. And if he has it, it is from 
God. A church, or church members, who do 
not patronize the prayer-meeting, can never en- 
courage their minister. And the surest way to 
kill his courage outright, is to let the prayer- 














meeting die. For he can have little confidence 











that professors will pray fervently at home, if 
they shun the prayer-meeting, or believe that 
they desire a revival, however greatly they need 
it. To those who wish to encourage their min- 
ister, the way is plain. And as to others,wheth- 
er they wish it, or not, they are sure to discour- 
age hin just as far as the prayer-meeting is for- 
saken.—Christian Mirror. 


———— 


Poctry. 
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COURAGEOUS FEAT. 


A Wisconsin paper tells a story of a Wiscon- 
sin heroine: “ A young me! of fifteen living at 
Rawly’s Bay, while walking with another 
young lady, saw a wolf ashort distance off, 
watching a deer that he had driven into the 
lake. With a courage rarely equalled, she 
drove the wolf away, and wading into the lake, 
brought the deer on shore by the ear; but, af- 
ter petting him a short time, the ungallant 
fellow made several attempts to get away, and 
finally carried matters so far as to knock her 
down and tear her dress, when, becoming justly 
incensed by such behavior, she took a stone 
and dashed out his brains, the wolf all the 
time standing a short distance off, a silent specta- 
tor of the fight in which he took no further part 
than by showing a formidable row of teeth oc- 
casionally, to show his disapprobation of her 
interference.” 

~~ 
A ROBBER STORY. 

There was once a clever boy, who was sent 
to a fair with a cow to sell. On his return, with 
the proceeds of the sale in bright gold, he was 
overtaken in a wild place by a robber, who de- 
manded his money on the peril of his life. The 
poor lad hated to lose his gold, which was so 
much needed at home; but the savage features 
and loaded pistols of the robber made him afraid 
to do otherwise than pull it out. This he ac- 
cordingly did, but with such a jerk that the sov- 
ereigns were scattered to some distance in the 
grass. The robber was obliged to dismount 
from his elegant horse to secure the treasure, 
and the boy, watching his opportunity,when the 
robber was farthest off, sprang into the saddle, 
and galloped with all speed away. Upon ar- 
riving at home, and examining the saddle-bags, 
the boy’s friends found an immense amount of 
gold. a 


EARLY RISING. 


The editor of the Portland Express, in dis- 
coursing upon carly rising, speaks thus: 

Up with you! Don’t sleep away this beau- 
tiful morning. Mary, Ellen, Abby, Sarah,Olive, 
Charles, James, John, and all the rest of you, 
arouse—wake up, rise, and see the sun shine, 
and brush away the dew from the beautiful 
grass. You not only lose the best portion of 
the day, while you linger in bed, but depress 
your spirits and contract bad habits. What if 
you are sleepy! Jump out of bed—fly round— 
stir about—and in a few moments you will be 
bright asa lark. We wouldn’t give a straw 
for girls or boys that wont get up in the morn- 
ing. a 

DEATH OF JOHN ADAMS. 

The Pennsylvanian, in a series of glances at 
Congress, gives the ogame 

A touching incident is told by Mr. Webster, 
of the celebrated John Adams. Mr. Webster 
called to see him on one of the loveliest days in 
June(Mr. Adams died on the next 4th of Juty,) 
and found him in a more cheerful mood than 
usual. He congratulated him upon his apparent- 
ly improved health, and predicted for him years 
of comfort. ‘ You are mistaken, Mr. Webster,’ 
said the sage. ‘My days upon earth are few 
and numbered. I am the tenant of a miserable, 
worn out old mansion, and what is worse than 
all, the landlord refuses to make any more re- 
pairs.’ 

—_——— 
SINGULAR. 

A curious case is related by the Troy Bud- 
get, of a girl in that city losing her speech for 
a whole week. Being disobedient, and refusing 
to answer her mother when spoken to,she found, 
after sitting dumpishly in the corner for about 
an hour, brooding over her bad conduct, that 
she was unable to utter or articulate a word.— 
Her friends did not take particular notice of her 
for a couple of days,supposing she was keepin 
up her pet. Finally she wrote that she coul 
not speak, when her friends became alarmed, 
and consulted several physicians. Aftera week 
had passed, she awoke one morning and found 
herself in speaking order. 


MY FIRST RIDE. 
BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 


*T was five-and-twenty years ago 
My mother fell asleep, 


That I had cause to weep; 
And yet I knew her sleep was sound, 


The house was very still that day, 
And father spoke more mild, 
And when they mother took away, 
He sobbed just like a child ; 
They bore her to a garden fair, 
And I rode with my sister there. 


I wore a little new, white hat, 


And in the carriage as I sat, 

I felt quite pleased and grand, 
And wondered why my sister cried 
When I enjoyed so much the ride. 


With flowers bespangled o’er, 
I wondered yet the more; 


And if twas wicked to be glad. 


And roses bloom around, 


All scattered o’er the ground: 
If birds are happy, why should 1 
In such a place, dear sister, cry ?” 


“ [ hear the birds upon the trees, 
And smell the flowers,” she said; 
“ But O, my heart is not with these, 
My thoughts are with the dead :” 
And then her grief burst forth anew, 
Till I felt almost solemn too. 


They put my mother ina tomb 
That looked just like a house, 

Which only had one little room, 
And that seemed very close: 

I told’them, when we came away, 

I’d rather in the green grass lay. 


I knew not then what ’twas to die, 
Nor what was sorrow deep; 


And dream in happy sleep: 
But after years have taught me well 


*Tis five-and-twenty springs ago 
Since I was cartauh: ¥ 
I wonder oft so sad a blow 
No sad impression left : 
It seems so strange my sweetest ride 
Was when my sainted mother died. 
Saronville, 1852. 


—oa————_ 


SUMMER. 


Summer’s heat is on us now, 
Summer’s moisture on our brow, 
Summer’s languor wraps our powers 
Through the long and weary hours. 


Every breath seems like a flame, 
To our over heated frame ; 
Through the trees it gently moves, 
No relief to us it proves. 


Is there not some cool retreat 
From this scorching, burning heat? 
Can the body or the mind 

No repose or quiet find ? 


Yes! with slowly setting sun, 
Labor’s weary task is done; 
Evening’s shadows gently fall— 
Tis a swett relief to all. 


When I was quite too young to know 


And they would put her in the ground. 


Trimmed with a broad crape band: 


And saw my sister’s tear-stained face, 


And asked her why all looked so sad, 


“ The birds,” I said, “are singing here, 


And pure, white marble stones appear 


I thought ’twere pleasant there to lie, 


What woe speaks in the passing bell. 


[M. E. Farne 
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